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The argument in favor of restraining the boom and controlling the expansion 
of credit as a means of restoring the gold standard is put very briefly. The mem- 
ber of the committee who wrote this portion of the report, Mr. Robertson, is to 
deal more fully with the proposal in a forthcoming book. 

"W. W. Stewabt 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of Criminal Statistics of Canada, for the Year Ended 
September SO, 1920. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1921. xviii, 326 pp. 

An inhabitant of the United States has only to read this report to be thoroughly 
ashamed of the backward position of his own country in the collection of criminal 
statistics. This report, printed in both French and English, contains the kind of 
information that ought to be readily available for the student and the statesman 
concerning crimes and criminals in the United States. When one pauses to 
consider the fact that the United States publishes no judicial criminal statistics 
and has not published any prison criminal statistics of more recent date than 
1910, one can but marvel that Canada is now publishing its forty-fifth annual 
report. 

A propos of the present vague discussion in the United States over the so- 
called "crime wave," it is refreshing to know what is actually happening in 
Canada. There was an increase in convictions in 1920 over those in 1919 of 
25.14 per cent; but the increase is almost entirely in non-indictable offenses. 
The increase in indietable offenses was but 0.25 per cent, the lowest ratio of in- 
crease since 1917. Serious crimes have, therefore, received a decided check. 
The percentage that juvenile conviction made of the total convictions has also 
fallen. Prior to 1919 this percentage had been increasing steadily for a period of 
fourteen years. 

The report throws considerable fight on the efficiency of the machinery of 
justice. For the first time the report contains police statistics, covering eighty- 
eight towns and cities. From these, it appears that 183,126 offenses were known 
to the police and that 161,468 persons were arrested or summoned to stand trial, 
a proportion that is surely commendable. However, the ratio of arrests to 
known offenses is not so high for certain crimes that are now puzzling the police 
in the United States. For example, there were 5,655 burglaries, house, and shop 
breakings, and only 2,317 arrests; 663 highway robberies were reported, yet the 
courts dealt with but 332. Encouraging, however, is the fact that the police 
recovered 3,534 of 3,682 automobiles that were reported stolen. Turning to the 
work of the courts we find that the percentage of convictions for indictable 
offenses has been steadily increasing for a long period of years. It is now 79.8 
per cent. 

Interesting too is the fact that the report shows a steady increase in the use of 
fines and the suspended sentence, while, on the other hand, sentences to terms of 
imprisonment have decreased, especially those sentences of five years and over. 
This shift away from severity of punishment has not brought any noticeable 
increase in the number of habitual criminals. Indeed, the percentage of those 
convicted two or more times has remained nearly fixed at fifteen for the last 
thirty years. 
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Who, according to the report, are the criminals? In the first place they are 
mostly men, the figures showing a ratio of 10 males to 1 female for indictable 
offenses and of about 16 males to 1 female for non-indictable offenses. The propor- 
tion of males to females is, moreover, increasing for both classes of offenses. The 
criminals come from the cities. In 1911 the urban population constituted 42 per 
cent of the total population of Canada, but the cities and towns produced 87.7 
per cent of those convicted of indictable offenses. A little over one half of those 
convicted of indictable offenses are native-born Canadians. Those who claimed 
a religious affiliation of any' kind, with the exception of those of Jewish connec- 
tions, were represented in the criminals convicted of indictable offenses by a 
smaller percentage than the members of their respective denominations were 
represented in the general population. Probably the Jews suffered in this 
comparison on account of the fact that a Jew was no doubt thought to belong to 
a synagogue because he was a Jew. 

The report seems weak with respect to comparisons of the various groups of 
offenders with the corresponding groups in the general population. The country 
of birth is given for the offenders, but we are not told anything about the foreign- 
born in Canada. We learn the occupations of the convicted group, but do not 
know the occupational groupings of the general population. The same thing 
is true with regard to the educational status: we have it for the convicted but not 
for the country. Another defect is that too little is said of those convicted of 
non-indictable offenses. No doubt it is much more difficult to obtain the social 
f aets concerning this group of offenders, but it would be well worth the additional 
effort. Taken as a whole the report is, nevertheless, an excellent summary, and 
we who are interested in the development of this branch of statistics in the United 
States can but regard it as the goal of our own endeavors. 

Louis N. Robinson 

Swarthmore, Pa. 



The Unemployment Problem. National Industrial Conference Board, Research 
Report Number 43. New York: Scribners. 1922. 91 pp. 

This report presents, in handy summary form, a compilation of the results of 
the more important inquiries so far made in this country concerning the extent, 
distribution, and causes of unemployment, together with a somewhat uncritical 
discussion of these results and of suggested remedies. The presentation and dis- 
cussion of the evidence — statistical, for the most part — as to the extent and 
causes of unemployment occupy about two thirds of the report, the remainder 
being devoted to a short preliminary discussion of the meaning and significance 
of unemployment, and to a brief but systematic resume of suggested remedies. 

The Conference Board has here a compilation and discussion of statistical ma- 
terial already published, not a report of a first-hand investigation. There are, 
indeed, a few pages in which the Board essays to "give an intimate view of the 
existing employment situation." In these few pages are set forth the replies 
elicited by one of the Board's circular letters and reporting in very general terms 
the unemployment situation — estimated number unemployed, employed part 



